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and short syllables, with nothing to bind the smaller quantitative 
group of the foot into a higher unity of the rhythm, then all sense 
of movement and coherency must be lost. Just as in the psycho- 
logical experiments to which I have referred the subjects report 
that they could avoid the rhythmic grouping of the whole by close 
attention to each impression. 1 Or to put my feeling about the 
matter in another way, I should believe that such a theory could 
only lead us to look upon the metrical schemes of the poet from 
the same lifeless, mechanical point of view as is revealed in one of 
the ancient conceptions of metrical feet which Professor Bennett 
quotes with approval. It is from the Commentum Einsidlense, 
and as quoted by him reads thus : his [sc. pedibus] . . . ad pera- 
gendos versus tempora syllabasque metimur. Supply the omitted 
words, quasi pedali regula, " as with a foot-rule," and we see the 
ground on which we are standing. That Professor Bennett does not 
shrink from a reversion to such a mechanical conception is shown 
by his pamphlet on the ' Quantitative Reading of Latin Poetry,' 
which I have just received through the courtesy of the publishers. 
There he affirms (with a dogmatism which the requirements of a 
school manual may excuse) that the ancients [Romans] felt the 

lesser Asclepiadean (as in Maecenas aiavis) thus : 1 — <-■ w — | 

— ww_ |w_. Irrational spondee, choriambi, pyrrhichius — as 
though there could be any talk of feeling' 1 in such a hodge-podge 
of heterogeneous feet, which makes of the poet's art a mere piece 
of mosaic jugglery, instead of an organic growth and development 
from certain simple rhythmical forms. 3 

But it is impossible to consider all of the questions which crowd 
upon one apropos of the new doctrines of Professor Bennett, and 
I must content myself with the hope that other conclusions con- 
cerning rhythm and ancient metres, derived from the fundamental 
denial of rhythmic accent, fall together with that arbitrary 
assumption. 

May 22, 1899. G. L. Hendrickson. 



Die Sintfluthsagen untersucht von Hermann Usener. Bonn, 
Friedrich Cohen, 1899. 

In Professor Usener's 'Sintfluthsagen' we have another instal- 
ment of his great work on Greek Mythology, another specimen 

'See Bolton, 1. c, p. 63. Ritschl had this complaint to make of Madvig 
(" das so sehr iiber den Fuss gespannte VerhSltniss Madvig's zur Metrik," etc., 
op. Ill, p. 160), whom Professor Bennett recognizes as his predecessor in his 
primary position. 

2 All rhythmical feeling depends upon the recurrence of impressions quanti- 
tatively equal or approximately so. It is a matter of indifference whether this 
equivalence is made up of separate sound impressions or rests and holds, and 
this is as true of modern poetry as of ancient. 

s The matter is developed by Usener in his fascinating book, Altgriechischer 
Versbau, Bonn, 1887. 
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of his vast erudition and his wonderful power of combination. 
To summarize is all that lies within the competence of the present 
reviewer, and a summary of such a work is necessarily imperfect, 
not necessarily unwelcome. 

The literature of the deluge is itself a deluge, for the story of 
the flood is found everywhere in legendary lore. It is not con- 
fined to the East. Noah has his counterpart in Melanesia. 
Deukalion and Pyrrha have their doubles on the banks of the 
Orinoco. But this only shows how easily, how naturally such 
myths may arise under the most varied circumstances, and 
Professor Usener repudiates the notion that great Neptunian 
convulsions of nature could be propagated in these legends. The 
memory of the human race stops short of primeval cataclysms; 
and the only myths that interest the mythologist are those whose 
origin and history hold out a prospect of successful research. 
These are the Semitic and Aryan myths, and of the Aryan only 
the Hindu and the Greek. 

The first chapter deals with the Chaldean account of the 
deluge, with the eleventh tablet of the Izdubar epic and the 
Berosos version of the flood. The Biblical story as told by 
Jahvist and Elohist follows, the Elohist faring as the Elohist 
usually fares. Next Jacobi's version of the strange Hindu story 
of Manu and the fish swims into our ken, and upon the analysis 
of these legends follows the Greek myth. 

There is no deluge in Homer, none in Hesiod's Works and 
Days, in which we might have expected a cataclysm to sweep 
away the violent age of brass. The first Greek mention of it 
occurs in the KardXoyos yvvaiKav, from which the logographers drew 
the famous story of Deukalion and Pyrrha. But the details 
given in the fragments of the logographers vary, and our first 
witness is Pindar, our most popular witnesses, Horace and Ovid. 
No poet, however, arose to give definite form and body to the 
story, and the mountain on which Deukalion and Pyrrha landed 
is called now Parnassus, now Athos, now Aetna. The cause of 
the deluge prevalently given is the naughtiness of the human 
race; but there are deviations as to the special guilt. On the 
origin of the new breed from the stones thrown over the shoulders 
of the rescued pair there is general agreement, and whether Zeus 
or Apollo gave the counsel, the pun is saved alive, and the \aot, 
for the form Xaos has been proved, became \aoi. But Deukalion 
was not the only proprietor of a flood. There was Ogygos, who 
gave his name to an Attic and a Boeotian deluge. There was 
Dardanos, who was floated out of Arcadia and landed in Samo- 
thrace. And there were Hellenistic accounts in which Greek 
myths and Semitic were blended. Especially noteworthy is 
Kelainai in Phrygia, afterwards Apameia with the surname Ki/3o>- 
ros, the coins of which show Noah and his wife tranquilly seated 
in what looks like an opera-box and the same couple promenading 
on shore. There is nothing strange in this, for Asia Minor was 
overflowed by Hellenized Jews in the time of Augustus. 
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The next chapter, which treats at length of Deukalion, takes 
up an etymology already suggested in the 'Gotternamen' and 
discusses the proper names in -K\ijs and -k\os. -k\os is older than 
-kXtjs. It is a diminutive termination, which was afterward 
fashioned over into the significant -xXrjs from K \eos. 'HpaicXtjs is 
called by Sophron, and that not merely in fun, 'HpvKaXos. He is 
not the 'Glory of Hera,' but 'the Little Hero,' who fought with 
serpents in his cradle. 'H. is merely a pet name for the hero whose 
career has been so tersely summed up by Wilamowitz: "Mensch 
gewesen, gott geworden ; miihen erduldet, himmel erworben." 
In like manner AcuxaXiW is a diminutive of Aev/caXoy, which AcvkoKos 
is a pet name for Zeis, and appears elsewhere as AiVXor, AioitXeas, 
AtoKXrjs. The famous Aior Kopwdos was originally Aioo-nopivdos, i. e. 
Ai'oy Kd/xytfor 'the boy Zeus.' Korinthos was not the son of Zeus, 
but Zeus himself, and so Deukalion was not the grandson of Zeus, 
but Zeus himself. The Cretan birth of Zeus is satisfied by the 
story that Deukalion was the son of Minos and Pyrrha is provided 
for as the mate of Hippos, another name for Zeus, and the irvppixn 
or weapon-dance comes from nippixos, a diminutive of Hippos. 

The name of Pyrrhus is ablaze with light. The landing of 
Deukalion is the landing of a god of light, and the peak of 
Parnassus where Deukalion landed was called Avicapeta, now Avxepi, 
the 'light look-out.' But what is the connection between light 
and flood ? The Biblical account spans the chasm with a rainbow. 
But we go further afield, or, if one may say so, further aflood, 
and follow the figure of ' The Godkin in the Ark,' ' Das gotter- 
knablein in der truhe,' which is the title of the next section. The 
best known of these is Perseus, his chest of cunning workmanship, 
his Xdpvag SatSaXea having been immortalized by Simonides. That 
Perseus was originally a sun-god needs no demonstration, and as 
such divine honors were paid to him. Telephos, the son of 
Auge, a goddess of light, is another floater, and the landing of 
his mother is represented on a coin of Elaia, the port of Per- 
gamos. Oidipus too, according to one version of his story, was 
imprisoned in an ark which was driven ashore at Sikyon, but the 
name of Oidipus has not thus far yielded any light. More 
remunerative are the old legends of Tenedos, the landing-place 
of Tennes and Hemithea, who had been shut up in a chest by 
their father Kyknos. Tennes, really a son of Apollo, was after- 
ward slain by Achilles, and Apollo avenged the death of his son. 
Yet another ray of light falls from the ancient name of Tenedos, 
AevKo<t>pvs, 'the eyebrow of the dawn.' The hero of Delos, the 
birthplace of Apollo, was one Anios, who was called by his 
mother Rhoio, a son of sorrow (ivia), as Benjamin was called by 
Rachel Benoni. This Rhoio, bearing the pure seed of the god, 
was shut up in a chest by her angry father, Staphylos, and carried 
by the waves to Delos. Staphylos ('Cluster') and Rhoio 
('Pomegranate') clearly belong to the Dionysiac cycle. But is 
not Dionysos one of the gods of light ? Semele, the mother of 
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Dionysos, was also cabined in a chest and the waves bore her to 
Prasia, on the western coast of Laconia. The image of Dionysos 
and the cista mystica are figured on the coins of Patrai, together 
with the hero Eurypylos, who introduced the worship of Dionysos 
into Patrai, and who is doubtless one with the god whom he 
introduced; for, like Dionysos, Eurypylos opens the gates wide 
— the gates of life, the gates of death : 

eyyiis yap vvktos re kcu rjfiaros elm KekevBoi. 

This chest with its living prisoner floats down the tide of the 
ages. The ark becomes a prosaic barrel. Oidipus is christened 
Gregory. Telephos becomes Sigurd, and the stork that brings 
the German babies fishes them out of the same mythic waters 
that bore Perseus to Seriphos. 

From the chest, the ark, we turn to the ship. Dionysos in the 
ark is a rarer figure than Dionysos on the ship, its mast wreathed 
with grape-vines. This form of the Dionysiac epiphany was 
originally Ionic, but spread beyond Ionic bounds. In fact, 
scholars recognize the ship of Dionysos in the carrus navalis, 
one of the regular features of the old Shrovetide procession and, 
according to some etymologists, the source of the word 'carnival.' 
Nor was the custom of parading the image or symbol of a god 
confined to the cult of Dionysos. It is found in the worship of 
Athena at Athens. It existed down to the twelfth century in the 
Netherlands, and a ship built in the same mythic shipyard 
brought St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins to Cologne. 

To one who has followed Professor Usener's studies among the 
Bollandists, it is not surprising that he makes the Christian 
festival of the Epiphany a transfer of the Dionysiac epiphany, 
and he quotes a passage from an archbishop of Constantinople 
(437-447) in which Christ himself is presented under the figure 
of a ship. The ship is a Christian symbol. Early Christian 
lamps have the shape of a ship. The ship was borne on Christian 
seals. It is figured on monuments in the catacombs. It reappears 
in German hymns and English Christmas-carols. This ship is 
the ibvr) KotlXt] of the sun one remembers from Mimnermos, it is 
the great Pendragonship one remembers from Tennyson. There 
is a whole fleet of these ships in Christian legend. 

It is a rapid transit from ship to fish, as Jonah could testify, or 
in Greek waters from ship to dolphin, as Arion might tell; for 
the dolphin is the special Greek form, and Professor Usener 
traces the dolphin now on coins that make a belt stretching from 
Pontus to Paestum, now in the wide domain of heathen and 
Christian legend. The dolphin is by excellence the Up6s IxOis. 
It was sacred to Poseidon. It was sacred to Apollo. Nay, 
Apollo himself appears under the form of a dolphin in the hieratic 
hymn which honors the Pythian Apollo. According to the 
theory advocated in the ' Gotternamen,' the original deity was 
Ae\<plvios, an independent god, but afterwards annexed as an 
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attribute (A. J. P. XVII 360). The story of Arion on the 
dolphin has made the figure of the dolphin-rider popular, but the 
mythologist notes that the legend has to do with those places only 
in which there were well-known images of the pair, with Tarentum, 
Taenarum, Corinth. Now, all these images were consecrated to 
Melikertes. But, though Melikertes is the Greek form of the 
Phoenician Melkarth, ' King of the City,' Professor Usener does 
not share Keller's belief that the whole thing is of Phoenician 
origin. The true Greek name is Palaimon, and the Phoenician 
name and the Phoenician traits have been taken up into a truly 
Greek cycle. There is no lack of historical anecdotes in connec- 
tion with the dolphin. A dolphin brings the corpse of the 
murdered Hesiod to shore. A dolphin falls in love with a boy of 
Iasos and is buried in the same grave with his beloved. Closely 
examined, these stories and all the rest go back to the original 
cult, and the same thing may be said of the fish which appears in 
Christian martyrology, far apart as St. Lukianos and Dionysos 
may seem to be. 

But what is the meaning of ark and ship and fish ? What is 
the mythic motif behind all these manifestations? 

Now, the prime conditions of a mythic motif, as laid down by 
Professor Usener, are that it be manifold, that it be multisignificant. 
There is, for instance, a primal belief that every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, that there is a treasure laid up in 
heaven, or haply hidden by the gods in hell, an inexhaustible 
source of blessing and wealth. The forms of that treasure vary. 
It is now a herd of kine, now a hoard of gold and silver. Now it 
appears as the golden fleece of Phrixus, now as the Apollo- 
fountain Kyrene, both sung in the Fourth Pythian of Pindar. 
Now it is a horn of plenty, now Fortunatus' purse. These are all 
various phases of the same idea. In like manner ark, ship, fish 
are phases of the same idea, and the idea is the coming of the 
dawn. Ark, ship, fish are vehicles ; but not they alone. The 
vehicle may be a hero. So Hermes and Herakles carry the boy 
god in their arms. So St. Christopher carries through the flood 
the Light of the World on his back. 

The other quality of the mythic figure, the one which, accord- 
ing to Professor Usener, is the fertile and fatal source of error, is 
its multisignificance, is the variety of interpretation of which it is 
susceptible, is its 'Vieldeutigkeit.' 'Wasp' suggests a waist, 
suggests a temper. Footsteps are 'dogged' and tempers are 
'dogged.' 'Spider-webs' give one side, 'spider-legs' another. 
There is one 'flower' of speech and another 'flower' of sulphur, 
and so on without end. Thus, the figures of the myth have a 
manifold play. In the Rigveda the kine of the heavens, which 
form the heavenly treasure, let down the rain as they give forth 
the light. The kine of the sun-god in Od. XII are the days of 
the year. We are not to attempt, as Kuhn has done, to derive 
all mythical figures from actual processes. We must allow the 
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primitive fancy to play its game in its own sweet way, and to turn 
a battle between light and darkness, between day and night, 
between summer and winter, into a battle between life and death. 
The primal notion of the abode of the gods as a mountain or 
other special region is another figure that leads to a series of 
developments: the Olympus of Homer, the Garden of Eden, the 
Land of the Hyperboreans, the Land of the blameless Aethio- 
pians, the Islands of the Blessed, the Elysian Fields. There were 
no ravening beasts in Crete, the birthplace of Zeus. There are 
no snakes in Ireland, the Island of the Saints. No rain or snow 
fell on the image of Artemis at Iasos in Caria. No rain or snow 
fell on the compound at Ephesus, where St. John wrote his Gospel. 

Another phase. This life has always been more or less a vale 
of tears, and men have always looked backward or forward to a 
Golden Age. The good old times are matched by a good time 
coming. Hesiod tells of the past. The Greek comic poets 
abound in pictures of the future, so that one becomes somewhat 
weary of the Land of Cocagne ; and Vergil and Horace both 
describe the blessedness that is to be. The Messianic time is a 
familiar phrase, and Pope recalls Pollio. 

In like manner the simple figure of the dawn is the motif of all 
these varied images of ark and ship and fish. The god is borne 
by the flood to the summit of a mountain, to a cliff, to an island, 
and thence rises to heaven, to the gods. This is his epiphany, 
not his birth; but epiphany and birth fall together. Ship and 
fish, Argo and dolphin are one. The magic ship of the Phae- 
acians, the bark of Charon alike take us to the world beyond. 
Heathen and Christian graves share the symbol, and the fish 
represents Christ as the dolphin represents Apollo. The inter- 
pretation of the Greek word IX6Y2 as 'i^aovs) x(pioror) e(«o0) 
y(i'os) 5(o)T^p) is an afterthought. 

The path that leads to the results of Professor Usener's inves- 
tigation winds through so many fascinating phenomena that there 
is scant space left for the results themselves, for tracing the out- 
growth of the Greek account of the deluge from the details of 
the figures which represent the revelation of the god of light, for 
showing the independence of the Hindu account and the evolu- 
tion of the Semitic legend. For all this the reader must be 
referred to the book itself. No notice, however detailed, would 
suffice to give a just conception of the wealth of learning and the 
range of vision which it displays. 

B. L. G. 



